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parallel anxiety on the part of Northern capital for
its Southern investments and debts. When the
war eventually became inevitable, $200,000,000
were owed by Southerners to Northerners. For
those days this was an indebtedness of no incon-
siderable magnitude. The Northern capitalists,
preoccupied with their desire to secure this ac-
count, were naturally eager to repudiate section-
alism, and talked about national interests with
a zeal that has sometimes been misinterpreted.
Throughout the entire period from 1850 to 1865,
capital in American politics played for the most
part a negative role, and not until after the
war did it become independent of its Southern
interests.
For the real North of that day we must turn to
those Northerners who felt sufficient unto them-
selves and whose political convictions were un-
biased by personal interests which were involved in
other parts of the country. We must listen to the
distinct voices that gave utterance to their views,
and we must observe the definite schemes of their
political leaders. Directly we do this, the fact
stares us in the face that the North had become a
democracy. The rich man no longer played the
role of grandee, for by this time there had arisen